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“TRADE Union SaFeE BurGuary, 

CHARIVARIA. |says a Press headline. This comes of 

«“ Men can be coaxed but not bullied,” | being above the law. It seems safe for 

said the CHanceLtor at Kirkcaldy,|Trade Unions to do anything now- 
when speaking on the Women’s Suffrage | a-days. ; 

question. Doctor - coaxing, however, | 
would appear to present exceptional 








“Those who put a penny or a three- 
|penny-bit in the church plate when 


difficulties. “se 


The Rev. ForBEs JACKSON, who was 
whipped by a Suffragist owing to his 
likeness to Mr. Luoyp GrorGE, is being 
| urged to change his appear- —— 
ance. We understand, how- 
ever, that Mr. JAcKSON 
himself, in view of the} 
inconvenience which he has | 
suffered, considers that it is 
Mr. GrorGr’s duty at once | 
to grow either a beard or | 
whiskers. 5 

! 
| 
' 


‘no sense of honour at all,” says the 
| Bishop of Lonpox. That is surely 
' . . 

jrather a sweeping statement, seeing 








It is rumoured that the} 
next move on the part of the | 
Suffragettes is to be the kid- 
napping of a number of our 
dear little Messenger Boys, 
land several of them have 
| been seen to run off panic- 
| stricken on catching sight of | 
| determined - looking ladies | 
|with sacks. | | 
| 


| The rumour that some of 
the Indian Princes intend 
lto make an offer of war- 
|ships to the Empire came | 
/as an unpleasant and dis- 
|quieting surprise to Ger- | 
|many. No suspicion of their 
}intention occurs in the 
|German Crown PRINcr’s | 
| reminiscences of the hospi- | 
tality recently extended to | 
him in India. 


We notice among a Music | 
Publisher’s announcements, | 
\“The Nameless Rag.” | 
| There will, we fancy, be 
|considerable speculation as | 
|to which of our contem- ! 
| poraries is referred to. - 


. *. ~~ 
Sweet Old Lady (in the Piccadilly Tube). ‘‘ Conpucror! 
TO DROP ME JUST BEFORE WE COME TO GLOUCESTER ROAD, PLEASE.”’ 


- |that quite a large proportion of such 
In the Post Office “ List of words | persons resist the temptation of taking 
used for analogy”’ for telephone purposes | half-a-crown from the plate. 

we find “G. for George.” “ Yes, but | P 

what George?” asks a suspicious land- | 
owner, 


“SELECTED Nuts, 
22s. 6d. per ton.” 
|It looks as if these exquisite youths 
| Evidently Bermondsey does not be- | are finding their market price at last. 
| lieve that a General Election is immi- . 
| nent. The Borough Council recently 
| destroyed 35 tons of unsound eggs. | tions as to the flood of prosperity 
“- |which is overwhelming the country, 
Art is getting back a bit of her own. | there would appear to be exceptions. 
The old New Gallery in Regent Street, | We noticed, for instance, that last week, 
lately-a restaurant, is to be re-con-|in The Daily News, a provincial news- 
verted into a picture palace. | paper was advertising for a reader. 
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| they can well afford half-a-crown have | 





In spite of a contemporary’s revela- | 


465 


— —_—. $$, 





| During a dispute between members 


|of the Municipal Council at Ceuta one 


| . 
|of the councillors was flung from a 


second-floor window into the street, | 


| with the result that he was severely 
}injured. We have always held it to be 
a risky proceeding. 


| The announcement that a Porcupine 
| Ant-eater has just arrived at the Zoo- 
|logical Gardens should serve to draw 
|attention to the excellent reputation 
which our Zoo enjoys. As 
;soon as any animal of any 
importance arrives in Lon- 
don it seems at once to make 
its way, as by instinct, to 
the hostelry in Regent's 
Park. , 


The fact that London has 
been chosen for the Balkan 
Conference has caused much 
satisfaction in certain 
quarters. It is felt that, 
with a few more advertise- 
ments such as_ this, the 
Metropolis will become quite 
well known. 


“Mrs. Denny Urlin, of 
Rustington, Sussex, writes 
that on Wednesday she had 
a dish of peas picked from 
her garden.” Curiously 
enough on the same day a 
visitor to London had his 
pocket picked. 


“The bed-rock fact about 
Fleshliness,” says Mr. 
Hamitton Fyre, “is that 
in this country it does not 
pay.” To judge by the 
number of anti-fat specifics 
in the market this is so. 


Luxury continues to 
spread. A poem in the ad- 
vertisement columns of a 
contemporary begins by 
apostrophising a ‘“ Sove- 
reign Cigarette.” A few 
| years ago one would not have given 
that figure even for a cigar. 


I WANT You 





In a review of the naval aspects of 
ithe Balkan War, The Pall Mall Gazette 
says: ‘‘ As respects sea-power, the Turks 
| were at a greater disadvantage than at 
| any time since Navarino.” Yet it was 
some time after Navarino that a war 
occurred in which the Turks never 
reached the battle-field at all, owing to 
‘the enemy’s control of the intervening 
‘ocean. The rendez-vous was Tripoli, 
‘and the date, if our memory serves us, 
}was 1911-1912. 
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WHY LONDON? 


[Thoughts on the selection (popularly regarded as flattering to us) 
of England's capital as the meeting-place of the Peace Conference. ] 
Not in Berlin, where night by night the Kaiser 
Sleeps in his “ shining armour” pie-d-cap ; 
Not in Vienna, where the mobiliser 
Calls up his levies to the war-drum’s tap ; 
Not in St. Petersburg, where, should he need ’em, 
Each for his Tsar knows how to hold the gate; 
Nor yet in Paris, city of light and freedom, 
Where all men serve the State ; 


But here in England's capital, which tenders 
Every attraction as a Peace resort, 
Here, where our starved and stinted home-defenders, 
Good fellows all, are fifty-thousand short ; 
Where SeEexy hopes to start his six-months’ training 
Soon as the foe sets foot upon our shore, 
Untroubled by the dearth of Turks remaining 
After an eight-weeks’ war ;— 


Here shall the delegates pursue their pure hope 
With none to hamper their pacific wits, 

No military ardour (as in Europe) 
To ruffle their digestions at the Ritz ; 

Here they shall parcel out their well-earned plunder— 
To this the lean, to this the juicier fat— 

Nor pause to ask: “Our English hosts—we wonder 
What they will say to that?” 


Was this the thought that fixed the choice of FErpy— 
That England lies outside the lethal belt, 

Her voice as harmless as a hurdy-gurdy 
For lack of fighting force to make it felt ? 

A race whose right to speak grows daily sorrier 
As the old love of country wanes and wanes, 

While he who warns them, he their veteran warrior, 
Gets laughter for his pains? 


Not yet, I hope; not yet the ancient glory 
Which is the heritage our fathers won— 

Not yet the name that filled the old world’s 
Has lost its pride of place within the sun; 

Not yet, I think, has apathy’s high treason 
Docked us of all our dear ancestral dower, 

Not yet they patronize us for the reason 
That we're a Lesser Power. 


story 


But soon, in this red rivalry of nations, 
Where threat of arméd might alone avails, 
Where in diplomacy’s deliberations 
The sword decides the balance of the scales— 
Too soon, if still in smug repose we slumber, 
Moulting the wings that once were swift to mount, 
The rest will treat us as a closed back-number, 
A land that doesn’t count. 


oO. 8. 








THE BOND. 


Ir was the coming of the Third Generation that brought 
things toa head. Asa united family of twelve we had always, 
to some extent, felt the strain; and when by marriage the 
number was increased to eighteen—and we were still united 

of course the burden grew. Yet we clung on, faithfully, 
uncomplainingly, trying to remember that every cloud has 
a silver lining. The high standard that we had always set 
ourselves in this matter of Christmas gifts may have been 
a just reflection of our common generosity, or it may have 
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At any rate, we brooked no omissions. But when our 
numbers reached twenty-two (and there were no signs of 
disunion) one took pencil and paper and figured it out :— 


First Generation, 2:— 


Number of presents each to each,2x1. . = 2% 

do. to Second Generation, 2x 16= 32 

do. to Third Generation, 2x4 .= 8 
Second Generation, 16 :— 

Number of presents each to each, 16x15. . =240 

do. to First Generation, 16x2= $2 

do. to Third Generation, 16x4= 64 


(But the time is at hand when the Third 
Generation will retaliate. Some of them 
are already showing signs of a very proper 
feeling in this matter. And are they not 
to exchange gifts among themselves? 
bless them !) 


Third Generation, 4:— 


Number of presents each to each,4x3 . . = 12 
do. to First Generation, 4x2 .= 8 

do. to Second Generation, 4x 16= 64 

Total. gofear. ....se « 468 

oo 


Nothing is here allowed for an increase in our numbers, 
nothing for contributions from the eager and responsive 
world outside the family circle. 462 may therefore be 
regarded as a cautious estimaie. 

It was the cold argument of these statistics that carried 
the day. The Bond was drafted, approved and signed. It 
is the record—trightly regarded—of a great act of self- 
restraint. It is a beautiful instrument of renunciation and 
mutual goodwill. It has given us at once a sense of 
comfort and security. Beneath its sheltering protection we 
can face the coming of the festive season without flinch- 
ing, without a thought of panic. No longer need one rack 
one’s brains, feverishly perusing catalogues, as of old. No 
longer need one look forward, when all is over, to living in 
a house tricked out as if for a fair, decorated, overwhelmed, 
submerged by alien matter—by cards and calendars, photo- 
graph frames, superfluous barometers, redundant paper- 
knives, supererogatory clocks. 

I quote the Bond at length in the hope that it may come 
as a guide and ensample to such other sufferers as have not 
yet found relief :— 

« ... We, the undersigned members of the First and 
Second Generation—and spouses—do hereby undertake, 
unless this instrument. be revoked, which can only be done 
by a nine-tenths majority, never again to give, donate, 
dispense, shed, bestow, award, send, post or convey, to 
exchange, barter or receive, any Christmas present, token, 
remembrance, testimonial, gift, oblation or symbol whatso- 
ever, each to each, whether singly or in any combination, 
or all to all. As witness the hands of the parties. . . .” 

I need not reassure the tender heart of Mr. Punch by 
pointing out that the Third Generation is implicitly 
excluded. 





‘*A WANDERER IN Fiorence. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Crries or Lomparvy. By Epwarp Hutton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue HeatHer Moon. By C. N. and A. M. Wittiamson, Crown 
8vo. 6s.”’ 


The above advertisement in The Westminster Gazette is 
headed “THREE TRAVELLERS RETURN.” We 
should be sorry to think that one of the W1ILLIAMSONS had 





been the outcome of a certain grim element of competition. 


been left behind. 
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SA <Sanis V1.1) SSS SSS Re 
Maudie. ‘‘ Eastuy!”’ 


Mother (summoned by defeated nurse). ‘‘ OH, MAUDIE DARLING, HOW CAN YOU BE SO NAUGHTY ?”’ 








. . _.., | traveller, especially in the Near East, | revolver between the toes of an enemy, 
THE LURE OF THE DANCE. jana | always throw myself into the|and making him dance every time they 
_ [A little Essayette in the topical manner (it | pastimes of the country with zest. I) fire. Perhaps there is a little too much 
— day of en re Ball) of Mr. G. B. | have played billiards with Kiva Ferpt-/ excitement in this method of taking 
ER, SEE, Sg SOP SO NAND to such purpose that I was known | exercise, although if a London hostess 
NorHine so distresses me when I! at Sofia as the Double Balkan. There! could hire a few revolver experts just to 
look round on modern ball-rooms as| are few village libraries in Armenia that | start the dancing among the guests the 
the supineness of the men and the want! do not possess copies and translations | result might be more satisfactory than 
of abandon in the whole scene. There|of my many novels. But wherever I) it usually is. I am a crack shot, and 
is no pleasure like dancing and none go—to Smyrna or Lucerne, Baghdad or | my services are at anyone’s disposal. 
so generally neglected to-day. Dancing| Dieppe—I always make a point of| Anything to get dancing back in its 
should be universal. We should dance! dancing. I quickly make friends with | right place. 
to our offices and dance back again./the natives and join them in their | The most famous dancing set-to that 
We should dance upstairs to bed and| many feasts. I am, indeed, often the| I remember was at Nijni Novgorod, 
downstairs to breakfast. Take the, heel and sole of the party. during the great fair. I was collecting 
modern ballroom as contrasted with! A dance I should like to see acclima-|local colour for a romance of Cossack 
that of a hundred years ago. Even tised here is the famous Indian Dog | life, and chanced one evening into the 
though it was a hard-drinking age, the! Dance of Canada. Ah me, how often|famous Samovar café, where whom 
manners were so much better, the style| have I danced it! A puppy is killed,| should I see but the notorious General 
superior. Had any “buck” of that/and its liver is hung in shreds over a| Morrisoff, the best dancer in the Russian 
period approached a young lady in the | rope nine feet high, and the braves|army. ‘Join me,” he said, and in an 
way a modern dancing man—when he! shuffle up, their hands behind their| instant we were in full swing round the 
has been found—asks for a dance, he| backs, and jump at the liver for two or| room, to the intense delight of the weird 
would have had “a rapier of Milan| three days until it is all gone. It is a|cosmopolitan crowd. “ Voila!” they 
steel” through his midriff or “the parts | point of honour with them not to touch | cried, “ the superb Englishman! Tiens, 
contagious thereto” in five seconds. If|the bonne bouche with their hands.| what steppes!” 


only such customs could be re-intro- | Such a dance would bring quite a new | 
! : A noli r * : , 

duced ! atmosphere into an English ball-room.} yom » letter in The Glasgow Herald: 
Perhaps the reason for the decay of | No one was so agile as Lin the old days,| ,, vape + RE RE 

1: . : | t : E oli 1 " If- | 1 ' hs f ait One w o was willing to swallow old wives 

dancing 1s that we English are so self- | now, alas! gone for ever. tales would infer from these statements that 

conscious. Hence one has to goabroad| Then there is the pleasing custom, | the Catholic Church in Scotland withered in 

for the best form of this exhilarating|not so much in vogue as formerly, | night like Jonas’ ivy.” 

exercise. Like my friends Dz Quevux| among the frequenters of the “ Wild| Comment by the whale: “Very like a 

and Le Winpt, I have been a great | West” dancing saloons, of firing a| gourd.” 
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him to send some one to put the electric 
THE CATCH. bells right. He omaleel to send a 

I was busy with the usual scene in|man at once. Ten days since that is. 
the House, marmalade and toast, when/| This is just about the time Hitcham 
Doris exclaimed, “The silly creatures!”’ | would send.” 

“ You are quite right,” I replied. “I} She stared wildly at me. A sound 
don’t know whether I object more to|resembling a snore came from the 
the measures of the Government or the | cupboard. 
manners of the Opposition.” “Tt is an innocent workman,” I 

“] wasn’t talking about your ab-|said. “The way he sleeps proves 
surd Parliament,” said Doris contemp- | that.” 
tuously. ‘ What can you expect from| ‘“ What are we to do?” 
an assembly without women? They! “ Let him out, I suppose. You don't 
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“Look ’ere, Mister, I’m a British 
| subjeck, I am.” 
| “That,” I said sternly, “does not 
| justify you in coming and sleeping in 
my cupboard under the pretence of 
adjusting electric bells.” 

“‘ Look ’ere, she locked me in.” 

“ And now you are trying to put the 
blame upon a lady. Enough of this, 
Get to your work, and don’t dare to use 
my cupboard as a bedroom again.” 

“ But I tell you she i 

“TI don’t want to know what you 











would introduce an element 
of quiet refinement 1" 

“My dear,” I interrupted— 
one learns to interrupt—* don’t 
let us talk about Mrs. Drum- 
MOND. What made you exclaim, 
‘The silly creatures’ ?” 

“It’s a police-court case. 
Here’s a man who’s got access 
to ninety-five different houses 
under pretence of examining the 
electric fittings, and stolen jewel- 
lery from every one of them.” 

** How very easily women are 
imposed upon!” I commented. | 

Dora flushed: “I'll bet all} 
the ninety-five were Antis,” she | 
said. ‘I should like to see the| 
man who could impose on me.” | 

“So should I,” I answered. | 
“ T cannot flatter myself that I 
ever did.” 

When I returned for lunch a} 
hysterical Doris rushed from 
the flat and wept upon my 
shoulder. 

“Not Uncle John?” I cried, | 
thinking naturally of our wealth- | 
iest relative. 

“No, the man in the flat. | 
It’s Ellen’s monthly day out, | 
and I was all alone when he| 
came at eleven o'clock and said | 
he’d come to look at the electric 
fittings. I asked him where 








A MAN WITH A PAST. 
he came from, and he said! Mr. ArcHIBALD JONES, HAVING BEEN SUCCESSFULLY NOUR- 





” 


‘Hitcham’s.’ You see they watch | ISHED AS A BABY ON ‘‘ NippER’s Foon, 


where we deal to have a story | ON THE HOARDINGS TO ADVERTISE THIS COMMODITY. 
ready. I knew he was lying, ~ 








NOW FINDS THAT A 
| PHOTOGRAPH OF HIMSELF IS BEING EXTENSIVELY CIRCULATED | British Association a right royal time 





dreamt. Get on with your work 
at once.” 

The puzzled toiler proceeded 
with his work of adjusting the 
electric bells whilst Doris em- 
braced me in the dining-room. 
“How splendid of you!” she 
said. 

“ You taught me,” I replied. 

“T taught you!” 

“Yes, whenever you make a 
mess of things you always prove 
that I’m in the wrong.” 

“Do you think Hitcham will 
charge for all the time the man 
has been here?”’ 

I stared at her. There is a 
certain layer of meanness in the 
best woman. 

“Doris,” I exclaimed, “ false 
imprisonment is cheap at 104d. 
per hour. But if you grudge it 
go and explain to Hitcham. I 
won't.” 


The next light-fingered gen- 
tleman who calls at our flat 
under the pretence of attending 
to the plumbing, gas-fittings, 
electric lights or fire-escape will 
not be hindered by Doris in his 
jewel-hunt. In fact she will 
tell the girl to give him tea in 
the kitchen. 








‘¢The Australians mean to give the 





when it goes out there in 1914. As 
~a preliminary, the Commonwealth 





so I took him to the cupboard where| suggest that we should starve him and | Government has cabied to-day to the High 


the electricity meter is and, while he| dispose of the body ? ” 

was looking round, pushed him in| “ But what will he say?” 

and locked the door. Then I piled} “A lot of things, I expect. The more 
furniture against it. He used awful} urgent question is what shall we say ? 
language, but now he’s pretending to} You shouldn’t treat a British workman 
be asleep. I daren’t leave the flat for|as if he were a Cabinet Minister. He’ll 
fear he should burst the door and|want compensation for imprisonment. 
escape. And the bell for the hall-| But wait, let’s move the furniture 
porter won’t ring, and the flat below ’s| quietly without waking him.” 


empty. So I had to wait till you} We opened the door. The workman 
came.” lay stretched on a box like a sleeping 





“You're a plucky women,” I de-|beauty who had forgotten to shave. 
clared admiringly, but even as I said it! I folded my arms and stood like Sir 
an awful thought came to me. | Epwarp Carson defying the guillotine. 

“ Doris,” I whispered, “I called at} In a minute the workman woke up 
Hitcham’s last Monday week to tell] and stretched himself. 


| Commissioner to hand to the British Associa- 
| tion £15,000, which it has granted to cover 
| the passages of 150,000 official representatives 
of the association.’-—Daily Dispatch. 
This ought to take them as far as 
| Tilbury, anyhow. 
| neprearertan ™ 
Another Triumph for the Breeches. 
‘The point that is put forward about the 
| Breek navy is that so far as it kept the Turks 
from sending troops by sea the Breeks profited 
in South Macedonia.’’— Manchester Guardian. 


‘‘ Peace hath her victories.” 


The Peace party have started riots in 
Budapest to protest against War, and 
| badly injured twenty-four persons. 
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WHY I WON. 


Interview with P. Scipio Arricanus. 

Last week we gave a brief account of 
the ARISTIDES papyrus newly acquired 
by the British Museum. That institu- 
tion has now been enriched by another 
document of extraordinary interest, re- 
cently found in the Catacombs. It con- 
sists of a copy of the Vesper Purpureus, 
the famous Roman newspaper published 
during the Second Punic war, containing 
an interview with P. Scipio ArricANnus 
after the battle of Zama, in which 
HANNIBAL was completely defeated by 
the Roman General. The interview is 
not only deeply interesting for the 
details which it gives of the conflict, 
but it involves a complete revision of 
the traditional verdict of history on the 
crowning exploit of the Roman General. 
The true organizer of victory, it now 
turns out, was not Scirio, but that 
wonderful Roman journalist, Ampulla 
Sesquipedalis, the Kditor of the Vesper 
Purpureus, who is alluded to in CicERo’s 
Letters as a writer of “ almost incredible 
exuberance.” 

Scipio, who was resting in his tent 
after the exertions of the fight, had 
given orders that no one should he 
admitted, but, hearing that the repre- 
sentative of the Vesper was outside, at 
once commanded him to be brought in, 
and embraced him with the utmost 
fervour. ‘Let there be no mistake 
about it,” he cried, “this is not my 
| victory; I have only been the humble 
| instrument of the mighty genius of 
| Ampulla, 








soldiers, and ci 
confidence which made Rome irresisti- 
ble. 
sword, the epithet more formidable than 
the elephant, the polysyllable more de- 
structive than the catapult.’ 

Scipio then went on to explain that it 


‘ea 


that he had given orders to his standard- 
bearers to wave copies of the Vesper 


disintegrating effect even upon HAnnt- 
BAL’S most seasoned veterans. 


stand up against them, and turned and 
fled in abject confusion. 
ginian prisoner picturesquely put it, 
they had not only been out-generalled ; 
they had been out-trumpeted. But 
perhaps the greatest compliment of all 
was that which came from HANNIBAL 
himself. The famous General, it appears, 
though escape was easy, risked capture 
by waiting to dictate a letter to his con- 
queror, in which all his characteristic 
chivalry found supreme expression. 








It was he who inspired my | 
strategy, inflamed the spirits of my| 
ted an atmosphere of | 


The pen is mightier than the| 


was at the suggestion of Ampullahimself | 


in the faces of the foe, and that the | 
wonderful efflaius proceeding from these | 
purpure? panni had produced a curiously | 


As for | 


the elephants, they absolutely refused to | 


As a Cartha- | 





ee 
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-—AT SMITH 


Small Boy (to doctor about to assist elderly party in fainting jit). ‘‘STAND ASIDE, PLEASE, 
AND DON'T BE ALARMED. IJ’°LE ATTEND TO THIS—I’m Aa Boy Scovt.”’’ 








“From the day,’ he wrote, “on|turned to Rome, Ampulla claimed the 
which a spy brought a copy of your|triumph on the strength of the joint 
unparalleled and superb paper into my testimony of Scipio and Hannipan. 
camp, I knew that the game was up. It | Incredible as it may seem, Scrrro flatly 
contained an article headed ‘ O si !——’ | denied the authenticity of the interview, 
beginning: ‘Perturbamini, O scelera-| which he alleged to be the figment of 
tissimi Carthaginienses, innumerabil- ja megalomaniac, and, having squared 
ibus sollicitudinibus,’ and continued in | the Senate, he actually refused to allow 
the same strain for thirteen columns, | Ampulla even to ride one of the captive 
scarcely a single word being less than five |elephants in the procession to the 
syllables in length! Imagine the effect | Capitol ! Ampulla’s vindication of his 
of such tempestuous eloquence on my | character, though it unhappily perished 
|soldiers! I had beaten Rome to her | along with the lost books of Livy, was 
knees, but her tongue was still unfet-| generally admitted by his contempo- 
tered. You have triumphed, O purple | raries to be the finest piece of torrential 
emperor (imperator purpureus) of the |mvective in the Latin language. It 
pen ; and I bow to the verdict of Fortune. | occupied seven successive entire issues 
All I ask is that you should be merciful | of the Vesper Purpureus—all advertise- 
to your countrymen in your hour of | ments being excluded during its pro- 
victory. Remember that while there | gress—and was described by Plenifilius, 
is safety in numbers it is possible to|junior, the famous author of the IJn- 
overdo the multitude of columns in the |eptie Vespertine, as a masterpiece of 
|'Temple of Fame.” lexuberance (opus singulari redundantid 

Here the script ceases. The sequel, | perfectwm). 1t is sad to relate that the 
as narrated by the Roman historian, | Memoirs of Ampulla, in one hundred 
|Penialinus, throws a lurid light on| volumes, also perished in the burning 


: , , . } ° ‘ 
jhuman ingratitude. When Scipio re-|of the library at Alexandria. 
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MORE SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 
IV.—Tue Docror. 

His slippered feet stretched out lux- 
uriously to the fire, Dr. Venables, of 
Mudford, lay back in his arm-chair 
and gave himself up to the delights of 
his Flor di Cabajo, No. 2, a box of 


which had been presented to him by an | 


hs 1d 
He had prescribed | 
half-a-dozen hot milk- 


apparently grateful patient. It 
been a busy day. 
more than 


puddings and a dozen changes of air; | 
he had promised a score of times to} 


| look in 


again to-morrow; and the 
Widow Nixey had told him yet again, 
but at greater length than before, 
private opinion of doctors. 
Sometimes Gordon Venables won- 
dered whether it was only for this that 


he had been the most notable student | 


His | 


of his year at St. Bartholomew’s. 
brilliance, indeed, had caused some- 
thing of a sensation in medical circles, 
and a remarkable career had been 
prophesied for him. 
who had broken up one Suffrage meet- 


ing after another by throwing white 
mice at the women on the platform ; | 


who day after day had paraded London | 
dressed in the costume of a brown dog, 
untilarrested for biting an anti-viv isector | 
in the leg. No wonder that all the | 
prizes of the profession were announced | 
to be within his grasp, and that when | 
he buried himself in the little country | 
town of Mudford he was thought to have 
thrown away recklessly opportunities 
such as were granted to few. 

He had bee 2n in Mudford for five 
years now. An occasional paper in 
The Lancet on “The Recurrence of 
Anthro-philomelitis in Earth-worms,” 
kept him in touch with modern medi- 
cal thought, but he could not help 
feeling that to some extent his powers 
were rusting in Mudford. As the | 
years went on his chance of Harley 
Street dwindled. 

‘Come in,” he said in answer 
knock at the door. 

The housekeeper’s head appeared. 

“ There’s been an accident, Sir,” 
gasped. ‘Gentleman run over!’ 

He snatched up his stethoscope and, 
without even waiting to enquire where | 
the accident was, hurried into the night. 
Something whispered to him that his | 
chance had come. 

After a quarter of an hour he stopped | 


’ 


| a small boy. 





“ Hallo, Johnny,” he said breathlessly, 
‘‘where’s the accident ?”’ 

The boy looked at him with open 
mouth for some moments. 
had an idea. 

“Why, it’s Doctor!” he said. 

Dr. Venables pushed him aside and 
ran on. 


her | 


It was Venables | 


to a! 


she | 


Then he} 


HI, OR THE 


It was in the High Street that the | ¢ commit the disgusting and iene 


accident had happened. Lord Lair, an 
eccentric old gentleman who sometimes 
walked when he might have driven, 
whad, while dodging a motor-car, been 
run into by a child’s hoop. He lay 
now on the pavement surrounded by 
a large and interested crowd. 

“ Look out,” shouted somebody from 
the outskirts; “here comes Doctor.” 

Dr. Venables pushed his way through 
to his patient. His long search for the 
scene of the accident had exhausted him 
bodily, but his mind was as clear as ever. 

“Stand back there,”’ he said in an 
authoritative voice. Then, taking out 
his stethoscope, he made a rapid 
examination of his patient. 

*“Incised wound in the tibia,’ he 
; murmured to himself. “Slight abrasion 
of the patella and contusion of the left 
ankle. The injuries are serious but not 
necessarily mortal. Who is he?” 

The butcher, who had been sitting 
on the head of the fallen man, got up 
and disclosed the features of Lord Lair. 
Dr. Venables staggered back. 

“ His lordship!” he cried. “He is a 
patient of Dr. Scott’s! I have attended 
‘the client of another practitioner! 
| Professionally [ am ruined!” 

Lord Lair, who was now breathing 
more easily, opened his eyes. 

“Take me home,” he groaned. 

Dr. Venables’ situation was a terrible 
one. Medical etiquette demanded his 
immediate retirement from the case, 
but the promptings of humanity, and 
|the thought of his client’s important 

position in the world, were too strong 





for him. Throwing his scruples to the 
winds, he assisted the aged peer on 


|to a hastily-improvised stretcher and 
| accompanied him to the Hall. 

His lordship once in bed, the doctor 
}examined him again. It was obvious 
immediately that there was only one 
hope of saving the patient's life. An 
| injection of anthro- philomelitis must be 
given without loss of time. 
| Dr. Venables took off his coat and 
' rolled up his sleeves. He never travelled 
without a small bottle of this serum in 
| his waistcoat pocket—a serum which, as 
imy readers know, is prepared from the 
earth-worm, in whose body (fortunately) 
| large deposits of anthro- philomelitis are 
continually found. With help from a 


| footman in holding down the patient, 


the injection was made. In less than a 
year Lord Li 1ir was restored to health. 


Dr. ‘ines Venables’ case namie 
the British Medical Council early in 
October. The counts in the indictment 
were two. 


The first was that, “on the 17th of 





June last, Dr. Gordon Venables did fel- 


|oniously and with malice aforethought 
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crime of attending professionally the 
client of another practitioner.” 

The second was that “ in the course of 
rendering professional services to the 
said clie nt, Dr. Venables did knowingly 
and wittingly employ the assistance of 
one who was not a properly registered 
medical man, to wit, Thomas Bolling, 
footman, thereby showing himself to be 
a scurvy fellow of infamous morals.” 

Dr. Venables decided to apologise, 
He also decided to send in an account 
to Lord Lair for two hundred and fifty 
guineas. He justified this to himself 
mainly on the ground that, according to 
a letter in that week's Lancet, the supply 
of anthro-philomelitis in earth-worms 
was suddenly giving out, and that it was 
necessary to recoup himself for the 
generous quantity he had injected into 
Lord Lair. Naturally, also, he felt that 
his lordship, as the author of the whole 
trouble, owed him something. 

The Council, in consideration of his 
apology, dismissed the first count. On 
the second count, however, they struck 
him off the register. 

It was a terrible position for a young 
doctor to be in, but Gordon Venables 
faced it like a man. With Lord Lair's 
fee in his pocket he came to town and 
took a house in Harley Street. When 
he had paid the first quarter’s rent and 
the first instalment on the hired furni- 
ture, he had fifty pounds left. 

Ten pounds he spent on embossed 
stationery. 

Forty pounds he spent on postage- 
stamps. 

For the next three months no journal 
was complete without a letter from 
999, Harley Street, signed “ Gordon 
Venables,” in which the iniquity of his 
treatment by the British Medical 
Council was dwelt upon with the fer- 
your of a man who knew his subject 
thoroughly; no such letter was com- 
plete without a side-reference to anthro- 
philomelitis (as found, happily, in earth- 
worms) and the anthro-philomelitis 
treatment (as recommended by peers). 
Six months previously the name of 
Venables had been utterly unknown to 
the man inthe street. In three months’ 
time it was better known even than 
’s, the well-known ——. 

One-half of London said he was an 
infamous quack. 

The other half of London said he 
was a martyred genius. 

Both halves agreed that, after all, one 
might as well try this new what-you- 
may-call-it treatment, just to see if 
there was anything in it, don’t you 
know. 

It was only last week that Mr. 
Venables made an excellent speech 
against the super-tax. A. A. M. 
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(Combining Instruction with Amusement.) 


NOVELTIES. 





F TA y /! 
UM 


= ‘/ 
= LO VN 





PATENT DOG-BITE.—GrEat JoKE. 
GET ONE AND MAKE FRIENDS, 94d.; 
WITH BARK, ls. 


‘**OH, MY!” sHE SCREAMED.—ARTI- 
FICIAL ARM, WITH STEEL HOOK. SuR- 
PRISES YOUR FRIENDS. 1s. 9d. ALSO 
WOODEN LEG—JUST THE THING FOR THE 
DANCING SEASON. Qs. 


AT THE RIGHT MOMENT YOU REMOVE 
YOUR HAT. THIS WILL CAUSE SCREAMS OF LAUGHTER. 
WITH ONE OF THESE JOKES ON THE BACK OF YOUR 


HEAD MASK. 


HEAD YOU NEED NEVER FEEL DULL. 
VOLVING EYES, 6d. 


2d.; WITH RE- 











MUSICAL NOTES. 

THE announcement that Madame 
Crara Butt has declined an offer to 
sing at one of the leading music-halls 
at a remuneration of £250 a week has 
elicited a number of interesting state- 
ments from leading musicians, illus- 
trating in pleasing fashion the heights 
to which artistic self-denial can attain 
in these days of acquisitive materialism. 


Thus it will be no surprise to the 
admirers of Robert Knaus to learn 
that he recently refused an offer from 
one of the greatest Sausage Kings 
in Chicago. It was that he should 
compose a symphonic poem giving a 
realistic description of the entire process 
of manufacture, the only condition 
imposed being that the analytic pro- 
gramme should mention the name of 
the magnate and include a photograph 
of his factory. 

The fee offered being only £500, Herr 
Knaus's answer, which was conveyed 
in terms of noble indignation, was of 
course a foregone conclusion. 


Perhaps the most notable of these 
revelations is that which reaches us 
from Sir Pompey Boldero, F.R.S.L. “I 
think it proper to inform the public,” 








writes the famous publicist, “ that when 
my son-in-law, Mr. Max Bamberger, 
was touring in New Guinea he was 
approached by the chief of the famous 
anthropophagous tribe of the Fifofumi, 
who offered him a nugget of gold, esti- 
mated at £5,000, if he would accompany 
them in a head-hunting expedition into 
the interior, and inspire the warriors by 
the strains of his violin. Needless to 
say, Mr. Bamberger declined the offer, 
and the impression created by his noble 


| behaviour was such that cannibalism 





has since fallen into disrepute through- 
out the length and breadth of Papua. 
I ought to add that I am writing entirely 
on my own initiative, Mr. Bamberger | 


advertisement of his actions. 


Another splendid act of renunciation | 
is that of the famous Suffragist soprano, | 
Miss Sylvia Dark, who was offered a) 
series of engagements in the provinces, | 
but, when she discovered that it involved | 
an appearance in the Isle of Man, at 
once declined the engagement as casting 
an intolerable stigma on her reputation. 





| 





The Hunger Champion. 
This is a Mr. Duncan, who writes in | 





than two meals in my life.” 


being notoriously averse from any public | 


The Times: ‘1 have never eaten more | ‘ 


A TIMELY MOULT. 


Listen, lords and ladies gay! 

As I shaved myself to-day, 

On my razor-blade I spied 

Many bristles, long and pied. 

“ Jove!’ I said, “I do not own 

Hairs so hued, so fully grown.” 

Then I knew and cried, revolted, 

“ Heavens! my shaving-brush has 
moulted !” 

Six-and-sixpence, ready-made, 

Was the price I lately paid: 

Purest badger, thick and rife, 

Guaranteed to last a life! 

Tender to the tender skin !— 

I was badly taken in 

With the praise that tempts the 
buyer ; 

Oh, the shopman was a liar ! 

All the same, if moult it must, 

I admit that this is just 

The most tactful time to choose; 

For, if I can get the news 

Well rubbed in by Christmas Day, 

You, my lords and ladies gay, 

May present the present cadger 

With a shaving-brush of badger. 





‘* Evensong and Sermon, with Cards, 6.45.’ 
Smallwood Parish Magazine, 

I leave it,” said the vicar. 

Spades,” replied the sexton. 
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Outraged Comedian. ‘*’OW COULD YOU EXPECT THE SHOW TO GO? WE ASKED FOR A RICH INTERIOR AND ’E GOES AND LETS 


DOWN Purney Bripce!”’ 


— 
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A PROVIDENCE. 


(Dedicated with heartfelt gratitude to the letter-destroying 


squadron of the militant Suffragettes.) 
Ir I am still received by Mrs. Gibbs, 
If young Miss Gibbs salutes me with a bow, 
If the old man himself still prods my ribs 
Sometimes and says, “‘ How now ?” 


Yours are the thanks, ye Amazonian crew, 
Who saved my honour in a desperate case. 

Men there may be that have a down on you, 
I harp your acts of grace. 


Still in my desk it lies, the little sheet 
Woven of azure woof, with “ just a line” 

Written by Mrs. Gibbs, of Grafton Street, 
Requesting me to dine. 


Was it from rank discourtesy alone 
That hour by hour I failed to seize the pen, 
Till the last wing-foot messenger had flown, 
Till Samvet in his den 


Breathed the irrevocable words, ‘‘ No morc” ? 
Scarcely, I think; I may be pretty rude, 


Briefly, I put it off till at the end 
The slow dawn creeping through the orient chink 
Fo.ind me inquiring of my tooth-brush, “ Friend, 
What will the old girl think ?”’ 


Then came my breakfast and my morning rag: 
“The Suffragettes have made a further swoop 
On London pillar-boxes.” Did I lag? 
With one wild joyous whoop 


I sat me down and wrote to young Miss G., 
“The Golliwogs are at their ancient tricks. 

I hope they spared that letter sent by me 
Last night at half-past six, 


Telling your mother with my deep regrets 
I could not dine to-day.” Ah happy stroke! 
(Especially that term for Suffragettes ; 
Children do like a joke.) 


I called on Mrs. Gibbs; 


What was the end ? 


Her husband said, “‘ These women should be shot.” 


I said, “ I think so too,” and rubbed my ribs. 
But did 1? I did not. ; Evor. 








From a letter in The Natal Mercury :— 








But banquet invitations seldom bore ; | “Sir, —Will some kind reader please tell me the best way to ripen green | 

Food, after all, is food. papaws and how to decorate a fire-place in summer with crinkled pap: ce. | 
Answer: The best way to decorate a fireplace in summer | 
with crinkled paper is to take some crinkled paper and | 
decorate the fireplace with it. | 


No, but o’er Memory still urging “ Write,” 
It is also the best way to | 
annoy papaws of whatever colour. 


| 
| 
Procrastination laid her flowery spell, 
The average father | 
prefers an empty grate, into which he can knock his pipe. 


Till Morpheus merged my brains in happier night ; 
You take me? Very well. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Drany or Topy, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, Decem- 
ber At Dotheboys Hall there was 
no Christmas vacation. Announced 
to-night that we shall have ten days. 
Following upon what with brief interval 
has been a year’s regular attendance 
at Westminster the arrangement cannot | 
be censured on ground of excessive 
liberality. Present Session will almost 
overlap that of 1913, giving us another 
seven or cight months’ unintermitted 
hard labour. 

Premier's remark, that House ad- 
journing on 20th of this month will | 
turn to again on the 30th brought | 
anguished wail from Scotch Member. | | 

“Ts the right honourable gentleman 
aware how Scotsmen usually spend the | 
first week of the New Year?” asked 
Mr. Watt, who knows his Glasgow | 
well. “Does he think it a fair sub-| 
stitute to bring us here?” 

Well, we must do our best to rise to} 
occasion. Scotland has not monopoly | uneasy. Conclude that, owing to some 
of currency of the whisky bottle, and | default beyond their ken, resumption of 
there are great doings in neighbour-|debate has been postponed and sitting 
hood of St. Paul’s on last night of} abruptly concluded. Undeceived when 
parting year. presently, the crowd departed, some 

It happened by accidental concatena-|score of Members sit and languidly 
tion of circumstance that responsibili- ! listen to one on his legs. 
ties of a composite Empire were 


DECEMBER 1912.) 


Strangers in the Gallery who have 
come down expectant of exciting scenes 
in discussion of what they have been 
told is a revolutionary measure threat- 


ening disruption of the Empire grow 


9 Ol 


a 
5S 








ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO SCOTLAND. 
(Mr. Watt.) 
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To-night Cousin Huan, rising to 


address scanty audience, bitterly de- 
jplored state of things. Tim Heaty, 
junflinchingly constant in attendance, 
| offered explanation. 

“What takes the life out of these 
debates, Mr. Wuittey,” he said ad- 
| dressing the long-suffering Chairman, 
|“ is the obvious fact that geritlemen on 
| this side of the House ”—it need hardly 
j be said that Tor ranges himself on 
| Opposition Benches—“ are all reading 
| from briefs. What they say is cut 
jand dried for them like horse-fodder. 
| The Conservative organisation draft in 
| printed form what is mostly nonsense. 
|This is photographed and cireulated 
among opponents of the Bill, who read 
it out, the more clever among them 
putting it in their own words. This is 
not debate. It is absurdity.” 

If this be not true it is well invented. 
Certainly helps to explain paralysed 
condition of House. Gooseberry blight 
nothing to it. 

Business done.—Clauses 27 and 28 
added to Home Rule Bill. 

Wednesday. — Tom Taytor — how 
familiar the name sounds in connec- 
tion with these pages—is already disil- 
lusioned. Less than a fortnight since he 
arrived from Bolton beaming with plea- 
sure at prospect of enjoying privilege and 
distinction of the M.P. Finds 








brought sharply to mind. Mr. 
Warr hymned the sorrows of 
Scotsmen compelled to “ see the 
New Year in” in London. 
Ireland and Wales each had its 
grievance. Spokesman of the 
former was Mr. GINNELL, who 
drew lurid picture of CxHier 
SecreTARY and accomplices 
taking advantage of count-out 
| last Friday “ at a time when the 
Irish Government were being 
charged with complicity in crime 
in Dublin Castle.” Another 
Member pointed out how Wales, 
still unrelieved from cost of 
maintaining Established Church, 
had suffered fresh affront by the 
regimental goat of the Welsh 
Fusiliers being placed in quar- 
antine in vague affright at spread 
of Foot and Mouth Disease. 
Business done. — Clause 
added to Home Rule Bill. 
Tuesday.—T wenty-second day 
ulotted to Home Rule Bill in 
Ccmmittee. The days pass and 
resemble each other in respect 
of listlessness that dominates 
debate. To-day, as on the 
twenty-one that preceded it, as 
socn as Questions are over and 
House gets into Committee, 
Members rise with one accord 
and make 


Seinen 


26 





A SPLIT IN THE COALITION. 





for the door. (Radical) fight for the corner seat below the Gangway. 





Mr. Cartes Duncan (Labour) and Sir Wittiam Byes 


the place almost unendurable 
by reason of its confinement, 
its monotony and the absence of 
true reasonableness. Pines for 
the balmy breezes of Bolton. 

“Might as well be in prison 
doing six months’ hard labour,” 
hemoans. “ What d’ you think? 
Once inside they won't let me 
leave the place.” 

This a sad reminiscence of 
painful experience on second day 
after arrival. Strolling out of 
the Lobby about ten o'clock, 
intent upon “ seeing a bit of 
Lunnon since I am here,” was 
stopped at door by the Whips; 
told he mustn’t leave till House 
was up. Tom gradually falling 
into state of melancholia. Comes 
down for Questions; discovers 
with amazement that last object 
with which they are submitted 
is to obtain information. When 
House resumes Committee on 
Home Rule Bill, takes up Order 
paper ; finds that, though he and 
the rest were on the spot yester- 
day and day before disposing of 
Amendments by the page, there 
are exactly as many as there 
were yesterday or yesterday 
week. 

“Talk about the widow's 
cruse,” said Tom (no one had 
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mentioned it); “it ain’t in it with 
this way of doing business.” 

* How would you do it suppose you 
were in charge?” asked the Map 
Harter, whose thirst for knowledge 
is insatiable. “ How would you get 
through the Amendments ?” 

“Mop ’em up,” said Tom. 

Apart from precise figure of speech 
that is precisely what Government are 
doing. As “twice a day the 
Severn fills,” so twice a night 
blade of guillotine falls on 
Amendments, mowing them 
downas contrasted with mopping 
them up. On Monday night 
House delighted to find Soxict- 
TOR-GENERAL’s speech abruptly 
cut short by inexorable instru- 
ment. 

Attendance throughout sitting 
miserably small. But Mem- 
bers flock in at call of Division 
bell. Ministerial majority kept 
up to level more nearly ap- 
proaching six score than five. 

Business done.—Still harping 
on Home Rule Bill. 

House of LIods, Thursday. — 
Noble Lords heb:‘tually distinguished 
from meaner mortals in another place 
by imperturbability. “I never eat and 
I never drink,” said Dizzy’s Cardinal, 
pictured in Lothair. Lords rarely laugh 
and seldom cheer. Commons always 
childishly anxious to find opportunity 
for either exercise. 

This peculiarity made more marked 
what the French call mouvement dis- 
played just now when WILLOUGHBY 
pe Broke strolled in. Affairs of state 
occupying him elsewhere, this his first 
appearance since delivery of famous 


speech at Unionist gathering in Albert | 


Hall. 


“Tam out for blood,” he then con- | 
fided to a cheering audience. “ We) 


are not going to go home without it 
if we have to stop out all night to 
get it.” 

Several nights elapsed since this 
inspiring declaration was trumpeted. 
Presumably WiLLoUGHBY, inaccordance 
with his public pledge, has been on the 
prowl through them all. Had he sue- 
ceeded in the enterprise? Had he 
“got it’? 


Some noble Lords were conscious of | 


vague picture, hung somewhere on the 
back of their minds, of WiLLoUGHBY, 
having prospered in his nocturnal enter- 
prise, entering from behind the Wool- 
sack, a gory knife in one hand, in the 
other a pail half-filled with the proceeds 
of his labour. Nothing could be further 
removed from realised fact. | WHIL- 
LOUGHBY entered in his usual manner, 
showing no signs of having been out 


all night. Took his accustomed seat,' double or quits, you will find that} up cocoa’ 





had happened. 

Perhaps, after all, this talk about 
plashing in gore only his playfulness. 
But he should remember that what is 
fun to him is cause of profound disturb- 
ance to other sensitive minds. 

Business done.—In the Commons 
PREMIER'S promise, recorded in this 
week’s cartoon, handsomely fullfilled. 














Mr. Tom Taytor, fresh from Bolton, and intent on “ seeing to 
a bit of Lunnon,’ 


’ is waylaid by the Whips. 

| Leaving Miss Erin aside, goes out walk- 
jing with little Miss Llewellyn. Welsh 
| Disestablishment Bill taken in Com- 
| mittee. 


THE EIGHTPENNY BIT. 
Ir begins to look as if yet another way 
has been found in which the Insurance 
| Act may wreck our happiness. There 
|is to be a famine in copper coins. This 
\is how it works. In the old days—the 
dear old days—if you employed a man 





handed over to him, when Saturday 
came round, the sum of thirty bob (in 
| gold)—and there you were. But now, 
thanks to the National Health Insur- 
}ance Act, he has to get 29’'8, which is 
a much more vexatious problem. This 
sort of thing is already throwing a 
| frightful strain on our copper currency, 


|so that it is freely predicted (with the 


Christmas shopping coming on, and all) | 


ithat there are bound to be too few 
| pennies to go round. 

We are not sure of the soundness of 
the argument. We cannot quite bring 
ourselves to believe that that loose two- 
| pence (the recognised equivalent of half- 
a-pint) will be long lost to the world. 
But let that pass. We are told that 
the difficulty must be met, and we are 
|quite prepared to meet it. A happy 
and daring solution has already been 
found. We are to have an Eightpenny 
| Bit. The idea has been taken up with 
this in it (though we should be sorry to 
encourage gambling in any form)—that 
if you do begin to toss with a penny 
and lose, and then lose thrice more, 


who earned 30/- a week, you simply | 


much enthusiasm, and there is certainly | 


————. 
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neither a shilling nor a sixpence meets 
the case whereas an Eightpenny Bit 
does. The Press, however, points out, 
most pertinently, that there is one 
almost insuperable objection to a new 
coin so like in size to a sixpence. “On 
cold and dark nights on the tops of cars ” 
mistakes will occur. That objection, 
however, may be easily merged in the 
larger problem of the proper lighting 
and heating of the tops of our 
cars, 

Still we do not altogether 
care about this Eightpenny Bit. 
While it will, no doubt, relieve 
copper, it is bound to throw 
a fearful strain on silver. We 
would suggest a bolder and a 
simpler course. Why not have 
a Nine-and-eightpenny Bit? Or, 
even better, a Twenty-nine-and- 
eightpenny Bit ? 

As a matter of fact we have a 
better solution still. It is indeed 
what we have been working up 
All wages are not paid at 

the rate of thirty shillings a 
week. No, we had not overlooked 
that. Very well, we shall have a Six- 
| and-eightpenny bit. This will not only 
(1) relieve this intolerable strain on 
copper, (2) mitigate the evil opera- 
jtions of the Insurance Act, (3) 
|prevent all sorts of awkward contre- 
| temps on the tops of cars on cold and 
'dark nights; it will also (we suppose 
| you have already guessed it) come in for 
paying one’s lawyer’s fees. It will get 
‘round the difficulty of that exceedingly 
—well, untidy amount that they de- 
mand for any little service they may do 
you. Which of us has not experienced | 
!a most unpleasant five minutes while 
he has fumbled and hunted feverishly in 
his various pockets, on the very door- 
step, trying to make up the total? In 
future we, for our part, will have the 
fee ready inside our glove, where we 
keep our postage-stamps. 

We only throw out the suggestion 
|for what it is worth—as they always 
| say when it happens to be a particularly 
rotten one—but there is this to be said 
for it. It will do for two birds at once 
—the “publican ” and the solicitor. 























‘Last night at about 7 p.m. a Goanese 
ayah named Mary Wash living in Dukergali, 
New-chawl, travelling by Parel car No. 88, ha 
her golden cross and chain robbed from her 
neck while standing in .the compartment 
reserved for that purpose.’’—Bombay Gazette. 


Well, she was asking for it. 





| ** But then this was only a 30 cals. weapon 

| fired with slow-burning cocoa, and throwing a 

projectile of 1,800lbs. with a muzzle velocity of 

| 2.087 foot-seconds.’’— Western F ve ning Herald. 

| Was this why the Peace party “ took 
»% 
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Stout Sympathiser (to victim of banana-skin). ‘‘ FuNNy THING, GuvNOR; WHY, I VERY NEARLY DONE THE SPLITS MYSELF THIS 


MORNING ON A BIT 0’ SUET IN THE ’ARRER RoapD!”’ 








FIAT JUSTITIA. 


| moment’s grace while he fumbled away, 
We had not wanted to go over the/still talking hopefully. We dashed 


house at all, but he had insisted on}down the drive, and when we looked 
it. We must do it justice; inside we} back it was to see a red-faced, angry 
would find it quite different; it was figure. Yes, he had given up hope at 
“exceptionally commodious,” “ replete | last ; he had lost his temper; he banged 
with all modern conveniences,” “ taste-|the door violently. 
fully decorated.” He talked like a bad] Then the house fell on him. 
advertisement. We thought the floors 
shaky, and said so: he stamped upon 
them confidently and they gave way. 
We fingered the paper and it peeled 
off; tapped the plaster and it came 
down. Bells were pulled and broke; 
door-handles stuck and then snapped 
viciously ; the adventure began to have 
a dreary destructive interest of its own. 
But at length we grew tired of that 
too. He was so dauntless in the face 
of disappointment, and his squeaky 
optimism jarred our nerves. The 
thought of his company all the way | 
back to the station became unendurable. | ane! an 
If we were ever to shake him off, it | ‘The little blouse of the moment to wear 
must be at the door: no, confound him, | under our smart and generally simple winter 
he was coming out .... Ab what | Skirts is a very attractive thing.’’—Globe. 
Was wrong with the letter-box? What,’ But you can have a very attractive 
indeed? He hurried behind to examine thing in the wrong place. 








‘‘The modern bride ransacks her brain, as 
well as picture galleries and museums, to find 
ideas for her own and her retinue’s garments, 
and effective combinations are generally the 
result.’’— Scots Pictorial. 

One of the results, no doubt. (N.B. We 
are under oath not to touch upon this 
subject again for at least a year. We 
beg our contemporaries not to tempt us.) 





SuPpER-DREANOUGHTS AND NINE 
First-Ciass Isecrurs.’’ 
North Star. 


If that doesn’t frighten Germany ! 


‘« THREE 





! 
lit, and a match wedged in gave us a| 


|A POST-IMPRESSIONIST POEM. 


Tue snaky twilight crawls and clanks ; 
A scarlet shriek thrusts home ; 
The jig-saws snap among the planks, 
Where, lush and loud, 
Plump, plastic, proud, 
The coupons crowd 
Along the road to Rome. 


Acrid, essential, winged with eyes, 
The powdered plummet drops ; 
The beldam’s bonnet drawls and dies, 
And, foul or fair, 
Calm Neverwhere 
Inscribes his square 
Amid the malt and hops. 


Oh! anguish of the slaughtered shaft 
That skims the sullen looms! 
Oh! vaguely vaunted overdraft ! 
Oh! savage spin 
Of twain and twin, 
While out and in 
The shapeless secret booms. 





A Coming Divorce. 
“‘T extend my cordial congratulations to 
W— S—, who is about to desert the ranks of 
the Benedicts.’’—Belfast Evening Telegraph. 
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———— aha “That man, as you see him there,” he said slowly, 
THE BRAVEST DEED. “one day in the autumn of 1912, arrived at the Blackfriarg 


Ir was in the Club, and they were telling stories of danger | District Railway Station. From there he wished to 
and of high adventure, of perils by land and air and sea,| reach the north side of the Embankment. What do you 
from wild animals and wilder men; and presently one of| suppose he did? The press of traffic was at its height, 
them asked an old scarred general to tell the tale of how | but without pause or hesitation or visible tremor, ignoring 
he had won the Victoria Cross. the subway and heedless of the warning cries we uttered, 

But the old man shook his head smilingly. he—crossed the road.” 

“That was more luck and opportunity than anything 
else,” he said. ‘I'll tell you the coolest thing I ever saw, 
though. Aman I knew in India once followed up a wounded IN DYNASTY MING. 
tiger, armed with nothing but a riding-whip. The beast [‘* The Earthly Paradise: Ming Dynasty.""—British Museum] 
was dead when he found it, as things turned out, but imagine} Tye poets have ever been servitors dutiful 
the fellow’s nerve.” ; : Of everything pleasant and everything beautiful ; 

« A cool customer, certainly,’ agreed an old Police official;} From Helen of Troy to a handful of roses 
“but what do you think of a man presiding at a meeting of] They ’ye pondered their plots and poetical poses ; 
Anarchists assembled to plan his own assassination? I’ve} So I’make no excuse for this thesis I bring— 





known that done.” . : The Eden on earth of the Dynasty Mina! 
[Eprror: Isn't this just like a hundred magazine stories f 
I've read? - I am bound to admit you may never have heard of it, 


Autuor: Glad you think so. I thought you might like I hadn’t myself, not a chance spoken word of it, 
a parody of them. Till I happened to-day in that grave athenzum, 


Eprror: Oh, I beg pardon !] The manuscript-room of the British Museum, 


The talk went on, and each present told of the bravest, And hit on—they ‘re doubtful who painted the thing— 
most reckless.deed he had ever known. . Presently a famous This haven of peace in the Dynasty Miva ! 


lawyer, who was sitting in a corner and had hitherto taken| 4°, 4 garden, of course, and it’s painted enchantingly 
. MH od ; ; ha . . y . ” . 5 
no pars in the conversation, inter posed. ss With dear little ladies whose eyes go up slantingly, 
Talking about bravery,” he said, “do any of youhappen| Whose dear little faces are fresh as a blossom ; 
to know who that man is sitting in the arm-chair by the} There’s a baby as cute as a baby opossum 
window ? : geist (Yes, baby opossums that clamber and cling 
They looked round with interest, for there had been a} 4,4 just like the baby in Dynasty Miva!) 
note of reverence, almost of awe, in the lawyer's voice, and iil 
they knew he was a man not easily moved. _ In the foreground a portly and jolly Chinee party 
“Do you mean the insignificant-looking little man with| Is giving a kind of an afternoon tea-party 
white hair reading the paper?" someone asked. ‘ What|} To a god and a goddess, at least so one guesses, 


about him?” For an acolyte zephyr with slavish caresses 

“ Looks rather young to have such snowy hair,” observed| Showers down every petal that’s known to the Spring; 
another, a famous airman. ‘Something in the City?” They did themselves proudly in Dynasty Mine ! 

The lawyer smiled impressively. : . 

“Yes,” he said, “I mean that commonplace, insignifi- Such flowers and profusion! Ah well, twas the Flowery 
cant-looking person who appears to be merely an ordinary Land ; : Pp 
plain man of business, ‘something in the City,’ to use the| (How pleasant it sounds in this chilly and showery land!); 
general expression. Well, you were talking of the bravest| Just think of the lawns and the lisp of the fountains, 
deeds you have ever known. That man, when he was| And the blue in the distance of pine-covered mountains, 
younger, did a thing that, for sheer audacity, forcool,calm,| And the graceful white cranes—mark the bold sweep of 
reckless devilment, matches, I think, anything I have wing 


heard to-night—or in my life, for that matter. And I know Of the one just alighting in Dynasty Mina! 
that he did it, for I was there and I saw the whole thing 
from beginning to end.” 

“ What was it?” they asked. 

“Well, some people said it was simply an attempt at 
suicide,” the lawyer answered, “and certainly it was mad 
and rash in the extreme. I do not consider it was a 
thing any man ought to have attempted. Still, he sur- 
vived, though how, I do not know—nor does he himself.| For he means, when the fogs in sulphureous fumes bury 
And I can tell you another thing,” continued the lawyer} he chill London chimneys, if passing through Blooms- 
deliberately, taking evident pleasure in deferring the bury 
satisfaction of our curiosity, “his hair that morning} To call for five minutes of phantom and fancy, 
was black as the raven’s wing. In the evening it wasas| And charm of red lacquer, pagoda and pansy, 
you see it now—white as the driven snow on an Alpine| And dream, in some valley where nightingales sing, 
peak. — That the garden still blows as in Dynasty Mina! 

“T have heard of that happening,’ observed the old F 
general, “though I havenever known acase. It musthave| There the gods still shall come, spite of Time and his 
been a pretty bad experience; yet can it have been worse grim sickle, ' 
than some of the things we have heard about to-night?”| Where the dear little ladies look flowerlike and whimsical, 

“As to that,” answered the lawyer, “you shall judge} And the jolly old mandarin sits at his table 


‘Tis captious, perhaps, still a critic may criticise 

Any point in a picture that doesn’t quite fit his eyes; 
And the best Chinese Edens should surely achieve dogs, 
The fubsy companions of kings known as sleeve-dogs ; 
One or two for the baby brought home from Peking 
The critic had asked for in Dynasty Mina! 
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for yourself.” And eats all the nice little cakes that he’s able; 
He lifted one hand with a gesture unconsciously} And there the fat baby shall clamber and cling 
q | dramatic. The silence was tense as he spoke. As it did in the days of the Dynasty Mine! 
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THE MipGLry-ToMLrnsons, IN ORDER TO BE IN THE MOVEMENT, HURRIEDLY DECIDE AMONG THEIR HOUSE-PARTY TO INTRODUCE 
MORRIS-DANCES AT A BALL AT THEIR LITTLE PLACE IN THE COUNTRY, 
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‘Jenny Pruck-Pears.”’ 


‘* LEAP-FROG.”’ 
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appreciative a jury. Now, I wonder! 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 


| which of my points particularly appealed | CRUEL KINDNESS. 
THERE was once a man named Cas-| to you? I fancy you rather liked the; [A daily paper assures us that tears are 
well. About the same time there was! one about the wheelmarks.”’ Nature’s means of brightening a woman's 
a man named Pacton. These two got; The jurors did not remember anything | °¥¢s-] 
up against each other about a tort. of his point about the wheelmarks nor, | Dear, we 've always thought her 
What had really happened was that; when he revived it for their benefit, did | Perfect hitherto, 
Caswell’s motor car, having made a| they show any great affection for it. This our infant daughter, 
series of bloodthirsty but abortive at-| He revived all his points and the jurors | Born of me and you; 
tempts on the life of Pacton, had} were quite distinct in stating that they | Never tired of telling 
eventually, by waiting up a side street | didn’t see anything in any of them. Everyone we know 
and dashing out suddenly at breakneck} Smith was a little depressed. Then Beauty all-excelling 
speed, succeeded in knocking Pacton! it must be something about the defen- She would shortly show. 


down. ‘True, it hadn’t killed - 
him, but no doubt it hoped for] 
better luck next time. 

What had really happened | 
was that Pacton had taken a} 
malicious dislike to Caswell’s| 
motor and had purposely pre- | 
cipitated himself against it; 
when it was standing still. But; 
for Caswell’s readiness in re-| 
ceding Pacton might have done} 
his car a very serious injury. 

Hence Pacton vy. Caswell; 
after the institution of which 
suit the individualities of Cas-! 
well and Pacton sank into rela- | 
tive insignificance. 

On the morning of the Assizes, 
at which the cause was to be! ¢,----} 
tried, the Caswellians, solicitors, 
experts and other camp-fol- 
lowers marched into the Shire 
Hall of the Assize town, led 
by their counsel, Jones. His 
smile was bold and his head 
was high. He had reason to 
hold his head high and to smile 
boldly, for the other fellow | 
hadn't a leg to stand on. | 

From another direction ad- 
vanced the Pactonites, solicitors, | “Vy 
experts and other hangers-on,| 7” 


Still we must not trust her 
| Looks to luck, but try 
Means to add a lustre 
| To each infant eye; 
| Our parental duty 
Bids us, if we can, 
Supplement the beauty 
Sketched in Nature’s plan. 


So let us supply her 
Whom we hold so dear 
With a beautifier 
In the frequent tear. 
This should lend a lacquer 
To her young regard ; 
Go, my love, and smack her— 
Smack her really hard. 








| 
| ‘*From other rooms she _ had 
| brought in ornaments, boots, little 
odds and ends, and the unaccustomed 
concentration of houschold gods 
caused her much doubt and vcer- 
tainty, so fearful was she that his 
wise, dark eyes might smilingly detect 
her effort.’’—IRed Magazine. 

Our eyes are neither wise nor 
dark, but we can always detect a 
boot among the little household 
gods. 
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“The victorious Southall side 
went one better in the F.A. Cup 
by defeating Southall at Southall.”’ 
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headed by Smith, their counsel. | AA Athletic News. 
Smith sa‘d nothing, but his| (i The match seems to have been of 


expression was darkly confident. | / Wy Y Vie ls 


purely local interest. 
He had good cause to wear such | 


. | Tobacconist. ‘‘SHatu I GIvE you THE TARTHING CHANGE, —n 
an expression, for the other SIR, OR WILL YOU TAKE A CIGAR?’ ‘* Cold feet can now bo a thing of 
fellow hadn't a leg to stand on. '|—" — , —__—_— the past! You wear them next to 
Say what you like to the discredit of |dant’s case that accounted for their | the skin, with your socks or stockings over 
litigation, there is always that charm-! verdict? One of the jurors smiled them.’’—Adovt. an “‘ Church Times. 
ing fact about the other fellow ; whether | wanly at the suggestion. We have always worn them next to the 
he stands or not, he has never a leg to| “Well,” said Smith complacently, | skin, but the pian of putting socks over 
stand on. |‘ it is satisfactory, at any rate, to know them we shall try upon our next journey. 
The Jury returned a verdict for! that my cross-examination was not The Limit. 
Pacton, with damages. Jones there-| altogether wasted. | «De, Wilkie Bard, in a new song, will take 


upon left that town for London with That pleasing thought led him on to | off Mile. Gaby Deslys’s glide.’’—Observer. 











his tail between his legs. cross-examine the jurors in order to get | This doesn’t leave her much. 
And Smith’s tail ? further particulars. They suffered it pa- —_—___—— 


. ; ° . . i, “ ras i > spiri vain boasting that 

That might .have been goodness tiently but gave no satisfaction. Smith | It was in no spirit of vain boasting that 

k -s where | hat | ' , f! aske 1 hem si ly what thev did like he declared that if he returned to Bulgaria 1 

knows where but that he met two o asker them simply what they did like. | would be as a sergeant’s mother demanded of 
the jurymen on the station as he was There appeared to be no item in| her son—either on his shield or with it.” 


+," . . . ae ’ . 3) 
waiting for his train. the whole case which had won their | Continental Daily Mail. 
o: . . . 1” . r ‘ wt & ‘APRS 
“ Ah,” he said to them, with the most | particular affection or respect. | We understand that General Savorrs 
pleasant condescension, “that was a} Then what did they not like? |famous saying: “ Veni, vidi, vici, was 


very proper verdict of yours. I found; ‘ Motor cars,” they answered merely, suggested by a lance-corporal who had 
P . ‘ - e@ © ls . -: 
it a pleasure to have so intelligently! and returned to their farms. it from his aunt. 
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Irish Keeper (at the gate of the ‘* Policy’’). ‘‘ Divis A WAN AV YE GITS THROUGH TILL THE HORN BLOWS."’ 


Lady. ‘‘ You 'RE A VERY RUDE MAN TO ADDRESS A 


LADY LIKE THAT.”’ 


Keeper. ‘‘ AN’ HOW THE BLAZES WAS I TO KNOW PHWAT YE ARE?”’ 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
EpitH WHarton’s new novel, The Reef (MAcMILLAN), is 
a brilliant and remorseless analysis of the processes of a 
tragic estrangement that falls between Darrow, a young 


oO} 


fragrant, sympathetic. It is the author of 
Mirth at her best, and that best has long ago placed her 
in the small front rank of contemporary novelists. 





I don’t know whether it is because Mr. JoserH Conrap 
has something of the Russian novelists’ method, or because 


American diplomatist, and Anna Leath, a young widow|he is not a mere amateur of his theme, that his spell is so 


who is an old friend. 
death of Anna’s husband, and broken off by the discovery 
of a brief entanglement of Darrow’s with a Sophie Viner, in 
whose company he has accidentally been thrown during 
a temporary estrangement from Ana, and whom he after- 
wards meets as governess to her daughter. Owen Leath, 
the step-son, who becomes secretly engaged to Sophie, 
completes the essential quartette of characters. On this 
perhaps somewhat too elaborate but very skilfully developed 
complication Mrs. WHaRToN exercises her rare gifts of 
observation and discernment, of patient analysis, of artistic 
reticence, and of felicitous distinction of style. The fine 
irony of the situation is that one’s sympathies slip away 
from Anna, for all her exquisitely feminine qualities and 
generous ideals, because she, sheltered and unsullied, is, 
in the end, too uncomprehending for the great love it is 
her nature to need and to desire, and drives her lover into 
inevitable mazes of deceit. When discovery comes and he 
is able to make and she unable to understand or accept his 
real defences, it is his self-respect and dignity that are 
restored, and it is Anna who goes to pieces, irresolute, 
sentimental, essentially a coward. Sophie, the charming, 
pathetic, honest little governess, is a very vivid and notable 
creation. The whole book is delightful, illuminating, 





The friendship is resumed on the) potent; but the fact remains that he seems to be able to 


spin a yarn which has all the “ unsatisfactoriness ” of real 
life, and invest it at the same time with the artistic qualities 





that one looks for in romance. There are plenty of writers 
who “ go down to the sea in ships,” but is there one of them, 
/except Mr. Conrap, who would have harboured a naked 
| swimmer—a man who had committed murder on another 
| vessel—for days and days in his cabin, and concealed the 
fact from his mates and his crew, and then let him quietly 
slip overboard again, with the chance of getting to land, and 
never hear another word about the fellow again? This is 
ithe plot of the second of the three stories that make up 
| Betwixt Land and Sea (DENT); and the first, which is called 
|“ A Smile of Fortune,” is even more weirdly inconclusive. 
‘It tells how a skipper, waiting for his cargo at an island 
called The Pearl, made the acquaintance of a strange, 
vixenish half-caste girl who had been shut up all her life in 
the garden and house of a trader, with only an eccentric 
aunt for company. It tells how, for no reason at all (for she 
was not very nice to him), he fell in love with her and then 
she suddenly fancied him, and he fell out of love again at 
once, and got his cargo of tomatoes on board and sailed 
away. But there is something haunting and strange about 
it all that is as fresh as the smell of wet sea-weed. The 
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farce. It is not, however, 
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third yarn is called “ Freya of the Seven Seas,” and is less | 
episodic; it is the tale of a brig which was the apple of a 
man’s eye and was deliberately wrecked because a Dutch | 
lieutenant was the captain’s rival in love. But this yarn, | 
too, is spun of the same good stuff, and, in short, I want | 
no better pilot between two green covers than Mr. JosEPH 
CoNnRAD. 





I like The June Lady (ConstaBLE)—that is to say, I like 
the lady herself. But I don’t so much care for the story 
of her Golden Month, as told by Mr. R. E. Vernépe. He} 
takes the number nine (the sum-total of the house-party, 
including the hostess), subtracts two (already man and | 
wife), adds three (not staying in the house), and, by halving 
the result, triumphantly rings down the curtain on five 
completed or prospective marriages. It is like the last Act 
of Hamlet, with engaged couples substituted for corpses. 
No doubt, given a fine June and a houseful of idle young 
people bent, in deference to the wishes of their sovereign 
hostess, on reviving for a month the golden age of | 
chivalrous and romantic adventure, a fair amount of amorous | 
sport was to be expected. — — 


| Science and other matters. This, though naturally less 
“amusing, is as clear and persuasive a plea on a debated 
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untimely end owing to disputes at rehearsal; but there are 
others, and they include a kind of semi-amateur entertain- 
ment, put on experimentally in the West End, that runs 
for years. Thus even Miss Frvippr cannot resist enriching 
her heroine in the end. There is another part of the tale 
that is not concerned with the theatre, but with Christian 


subject as any I have read. Miss Fivippt, in short, has 
produced quite an interesting study in two themes. 

The inmates whom Mr. A. D. Goptey has brought 
together in The Casual Ward (Smita, ELDER) possess 
attractions not often found in connection with such an 
institution. Mr. Gopuey (if I may drop the metaphor to 
which his title invites me) continues the Oxford tradition — 
he himself had no small share in its definite establishment 
—of combining classical learning with light-hearted per- 
siflage. He is a Don and, for aught I know, may employ 
some part of his precarious leisure in controlling the studies 
and disciplining the frivolity of undergraduates. Yet there 
—————__—_—_—_—_—____—_—-—-— is no man living who ex- 





But Mr. VERNEDE should or 
have been content with r 
a smaller bag. As it is, 
his tour de force becomes, 


to my mind, a tour de 


unamusing. There is, 
for instance, the Adven- 
ture of the Savant and 
the Girl in the Runaway 
Motor. How she came 
to be in it by herself, 
knowing nothing of driv- 
ing, I need noé explain ; 
the point is, that as she 
wobbled past him the 
savant gallantly jumped 
on board, without the 
vaguest idea which of 
the blessed things in 
front of him he ought to} 
pull or press or stamp on’ ———— —_-________— 

in order to bring the car to a stand-still. And then, with 
destruction waiting for them at the bottom of the hill, 
he conceived the truly brilliant idea of steering it into | 
a large flat field, with the intention of driving round and | 


ad « 


THE MAKERS 





HADRIAN OPENS THE FIRST ROMAN BATH IN LONDON. | riving at the goal, sitting 


{on which sitting he set out, and not it running, having left 


| presses with more skill 
and point the cheerful 
| irreverence of the under- 
|graduate mind. He tells 
— us what THUCYDIDES 
= ; thought and wrote about 
the influenza, and how 
Heropotus described a 
steeplechase or “ grind.” 
The Father of History, 
|it appears, had no high 
= ,opinion of such races. 
He thought it foolish “to 
\" dig trenches and build 

; |other ramparts parallel 
\- z indeed to each other, but 
ae be transversely to the run- 
— s *  |ning of the horses them- 
selves,” so that “ whoever 
anticipates the others ar- 
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at least on the same horse 


him behind, nor he himself on foot, he is considered to have 
conquered.” In verse as well as in prose Mr. GopLry has a 
very pretty wit. I like particularly his “ Hints for the 


round till the petrol was exhausted. The incident is slightly | Transaction of Public Business,’ which begins by laying 





artificial, but it is redeemed by the humour of its telling. 

I rather fancy that when Miss Rosina Fixiprt set out to 
write Bernardine (DuckwortH) she may have had some 
idea in her mind of correcting the usual type of stage novel, 
in which authors with no first-hand experience of the sub- 
ject represent their heroines as springing at one bound to 
affluence and fame. In pursuance of this plan she lets her 


Bernardine (though she is the wife of the author of the new | 
play, and has herself attended by appointment in order to | 


be interviewed with regard to playing the chief part) be 
flatly refused admittance by the commissionaire at the stage 
door. This is an incident that sounds so incredible that 
I (who happen to know my theatre) have not the slightest 
doubt it actually happened. 
eventually get inside, and what follows serves to introduce 
some highly entertaining scenes of stage life, as also some 
portraits of the dwellers therein which are not only en- 
tertaining and easy to identify, but even (I must add) 
occasionally a little vicious. The first play comes to an 


However, Bernardine does | 


| down the principle that “ the less there is to talk about, the 
|more there is to say,” and advises an orator not to argue 
| with the Chair, but “to state the things you might have 
|said—unless he'd ruled it thus.” “The Pupil’s Point of 
| View” is another pleasant piece—though I think I ought 
| to protest against “‘dunces” as a proper rhyme for “stunts 


” 


us. 





The National Physique. 
‘*Captain Barrett and Mr. Bignell would not be available next 
season, having gone broad.’’—Standard. . 


| They might get somebody to run for them. 


‘« Those letters contained a statement to the effect that th » Crown 
‘lays no claim to lumbago found in lands sold by it prior to 1901, 


| withstanding.’ And the Judge: appeared to have regarded that 
statement as curing the infirmity in the plaintiff's title.”-—Times. 

| The point is whether it cured the infirmity in the plaintiff's 
back. As far as we are concerned, the Crown can have our 
lumbago at any time. 








anything in the wording of the Crown grant to the contrary not-¥ 




















